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LYRICS 


THE DAWN IS HERE 


~ op ey ke 
siience never to break, 
nevermore 
sat upon the shore, 
impeter to wake 
ee ee iP as 
ruffed wings and cries 


ee I : 
avid black-ringed eyes, 
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The dawn is here, the day 





Implicit in this hush 
That’s on the spectral bush, 
The water’s lifeless gray, 

The spider’s silver thread, ) 
} 


The swan who hides his head. 


FLIGHT OF FAITH 


Where was your runway, faith, your spread of wing? 
Where did the silver sun of your propeller rise? 
Where did your cylinders start muttering? 


Flight with no semblance to a thing that flies 


Carry me on, defiant, though I know 
Back to the earth we'll flame through darkening ait 
These wings that catch the sun will gather snow 


Till one more flake is one too much to bear — 


That back to earth, in fames, without control .. . 
The summits that we clear are of the mind, 
The vapors that we skirt are of the soul — 


O speck, foredoomed, between them flying blind 


FOREGO THE FLESH 


Forego the fiesh that is a cloak of wonder: 


A fuliness edged with that which is impending, 
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Marion Strobel 


A loosened clasp, a shoulder bending, 
A hood that hides the darkening eyes thereunder. 


Do not in frenzy, not again unmask it: 
The folds prophetically are waiting, 

The clasp is loose, the shoulder supplicating. 
3eneath the hood imploring eyes will ask it. 


MUSICIAN 


Out of the inner torment playing 

On your face, the benedictory laying 
Of your thin hands upon the keys, 
Music will come. Already from these 
Its blessings, with the sun, alight 

Upon your hands, its pain is bright 
Upon your face. O quiet air, 

Quickened with torment and with prayer, 


Music has come before the sound is there. 


MEMORY OF JACKSON PARK 


othing there is to keep. 
Here the wild violets were 
Grass-deep and lavender. 


Here where the grass is deep 
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Lavender violets are. 

All is the same as it was. 
I droop as the maple does. 
The hum of the city is far. 


The city people are hid. 
Here, in the park, no one 
Intrudes. The violets run 
Each into each as they did. 


PROUD HOUSE 


The house was built with pride. 
The rooms are no less fine: 
There is no shame to hide. 
The sun comes in like wine, 

The place is good inside: 

Open the windows wide. 


The house will be no less 
When creeping flower and vine, 
When wind and water-cress 
Into the openings twine, 

The house will be no less 
Terror and loveliness. 


Marion Sirobel 


SO DOES THE DREAM GO ON 


No corner-stone remains: you’re not beholden. 
Leave me in peace like any idler waiting 

About the place where there was excavating, 

The dream of building is forever golden) — 
Leave me in peace to see again the towers. 

Where nothing is, within a vacant lot, 

Where all there was is filled with loam and rot, 
‘The castle stands, the courtyard with its flowers. 
The courtyard open to the sky and graded, 

The common wonder of the flowering tree, 

Pale roses and the blue anemone, 

The path now bright with sun, now deeply shaded. 
So does the dream go on although we waken. 
The castle stands: no flower decomposes 
That’s made of air, unfaded are the roses. 
We walk along the path you have forsaken. 


LET ME NOT 


Let me not go this way in tears, but proudly: 
Love is a candle, and the world is black, 
Love is a whisper off the beaten track, 


\nd war now megaphones the jungle loudly. 
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Let me grow prouder when the way grows steeper — 
With fingers shielding the imperilled flame, 

With broken voice still whispering love’s name — 
Sterner than battles, than the jungle deeper. 


BEFORE ANNIHILATION 


Within the quiet moment when the heart ( 
Beats faster and the breath gives out, 

The hunted turn imperiously about. 

Foredoomed they are: the bullet and the dart, 

That flying fall alike on deer and man, 

Will reach them. But the fears from which they ran 

Are gone. 


Within the instant pause 
Before annihilation, hunted, they 
Turn arrogant, stand motionless, at bay, 
With muscles taut — on whom the sun 
May shine, the rain in icy sluices run, 


On whom each season, like a hawk, may feed. 


Valor has cleared the spot where terror was: 


Medallioned on it, scornfully, they bleed. 


Marion Strobel 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FLIGHT FROM THE SUN 


The story of men is a changing of skies with the same sun 

Bringing their day to them. Their flight is from seasons 

Only, like mallards; there is no escape from the wide eye 

Of the sun, searching him out as a man must search out 
himself 


In the end, flee as he must from it, cowering in darkness. 


Some of us have gone into new countries, far ones, 


Returning with legends, bearing strange tales of the men 


there, 





was of their lives and their wives even to prove it. 
Has any come back saying, 
I have lost the sun and the sun’s searching? 
Saying, 


I have found good shelter from this inward eye? 


FOR PATROUSKA AT FIFTEEN 


it be said of you then that you 
Were young and slim and your skin fair. 
here was a sun’s warmth on your shoulders, 
a sun in your hair. 
And let it be said that I knew you so 


; ; 
And left and leave these words for you. 


[127] 
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MONODY 


We do not speak of it now. I know that your mind 
Must turn to it sometimes at night, turning 

The leaves of your life in the dark of your bed, 
And no words there and no sound but a bell far off. 


Why are you always still? Why is it always 
For me to tell it, pulling the stubborn words 
From the thick of me, finding no peace in it? 


You would remember the road’s slant 
To the sun, and the cold and a smell of snow greeting 
Our dawns. The harsh wind was at night in our rooms, 
And our beds and things were not well with us. Our duels 
Were with chess —till we dreamed of them, 

Our lives were a stalemate 


What were we seeking? 
And suddenly the low 
Lights, and a smell in the village of lilacs, 
And there were birds there; they were making 
Their peace with the darkness. .. . 
How can one speak of this? 
Only a girl’s step and her voice in a new season. 















PLAINT OF A FRIEND 


It is with uneasiness ; 
It is as though an uncertain wind 
Had been troubling my house all day 


With sudden flurries. 


These things must not be. 

This cannot enter my life 

Or hold with dignity 

Or any proud erectness of the spirit. 


It was to be otherwise, 

With grace, with the old certainty 
Of two walking only together 
Simply along a worn road 


Toward — where now? 


We were to live a long time together 
Asking no more. 


Jay du Von 
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YOUTH IN SPRING 


I 


You are that girl I choose to be my bride, 

You are the girl that I could love forever ; 
Hair loose to wind, your laughing lips spread wide 
In love with life and staying young forever. 

This moonlight wanes — the night wind stirs the phlox; 
The tender green leaves whisper to the stars. 

Be careful now for snakes among the rocks 

Along this path that leads us to the bars. 

The dew has fallen on the green-cloud hills. 

One hound-dog leads the pack home for the fox. 

The booing hound, the plaintive whippoorwills, 

Tell me it is near dawn, near four o'clock. 

The night’s gone fast: even the beetles’ lull, 

Wanes like the moon so death-like beautiful. 


II 


Say not the youth in spring will bloom forever 

Like white thin petals hanging from the bough. 

Say not the birds of spring will sing forever — 
They'll chirrup lonely on the winter bough. 

But say the fine-curved lips will turn to pinches 

Of rich white dust to make spring flowers blossom; 
Strong bodies will deteriorate by inches 

And stalwart trees will spring up from their bosoms. 
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Jesse Stuart 





Say wind will sing forever, for it will — 
From earth into the canopy of skies. 
New grass will come each year onto the hill 
To give blooms to new swarms of butterflies. 
} But say not youth in spring will bloom forever — 


Just springtime once — no more — no, never, never! 





Ill 
I have cried out a little mortal here 
To raise my voice above the hickory sprouts; 
I have cried to the gods that I thought near 
Gods hiding in their green-leaf whereabouts. 
| told them that I loved the green-wine spring, 
The white thin petals hanging from the trees; 
Kentucky songs our perky redbirds sing 
From tall thin-leafed wind-sagging poplar trees. 


[ told them that I loved our lonesome waters 


f Our woodland fern with fancy top that stoops 
To kiss Kentucky’s lonesome mountain waters. 
My cries to gods did not reach the hill tops; 


Strange that the gods are deaf to all my cries — 
17 1 ° d } ad 
Must be above the earth in the Kentucky skies. 


Jesse Stuart 
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THREE POEMS are 


THE WILD SWAN une 





The evening spread its rags of melancholy 
over the marshes, where the pylons traced 
a windy track. The air was desolate 

with sorrow unexpressed, and the birds sang 





as though their songs were the faint whispers of wind 
that broke sighing upon the singing reeds. 


Wind faltered hesitantly through the viaduct 


| 
+ 


that spanned the river, and stilled on the cold surface 

of stone. My mind was hard and sensitive 
as that dark mirror in its loneliness; 

but as my glancing eyes met the still waters 


the lake was splintered by a lacing swan: 
my mood was shattered with its calm explosion. 


FACTOR 


my ; 


ihe incessant murmur of machinery singing smoothly 
makes of my head a cave singing with music 

my eardrums humming tympani. The blur 

of delicate metal continually moaning } 
hangs the day with sound as a silken curtain. 


I slide on threads of steel. The winds of earth, 
mouthing on glass or metal factory roof 


£132] 





a 


a 


and 


r 


D. S§. Savage 


inaudible here, hedged out by iron and iron 
the mechanic minds of unquestioning men, 


smooth-limbed bodies, and the soft voice of dea 


wee 
FALL OF LEAVES 
summer’s drum will shake the earth no longer, 
raise no blood to bubble in the throat 
beast or bird. Now at the turning season 
led winds, when autumn’s tapestries 
nto rust, and winter clamps the sap 
ees to soil, I watch the sliding Thames, 
the ragged lives that hopelessly 
me , cold in the fall of leaves 
decaying winds. Their blood fumbles through fles 
and gruwn sick with living; deciduous 
like leaves from square to square, denie 
society's thinning sap; loosed from the tree 


without remorse, till finally, 
-d by rain and cold they crumble, sink 
forgotten. This is the penalty 
idolescence, while man’s brain is still 
sed with dreams, and the once urgent blood, 
the brink of faith, withdraws, 
unchanneled to determined fingers. 


D. 8. Savage 
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SLOW PACES 


LONELY FOR ONE FORGOTTEN 


Lonely for one forgotten, into the night, 
Under the ninth moon, a few pale stars, 
He walks, and stops, and peers with wandering eyes. 
He leans upon his cane, but no one comes 
Out of the constellations of the dim 
And delicate leng gone. Slowly he walks, 
Here where the leaves are whispering to the night, 
Here where the unfamiliar wiads pass by 
To dawns and worlds beyond his fading sight. 
“Where is home?” he asks, and he is taken 
Back to his son’s house, a place so strange 
He starts from bed at midnight with the plea, 
“When will you take me home?” 

Oh, who will come 
With sleep for him, this father of seven sons ) 
A man too old, and lonely for one forgotten? 


PORTRAIT 


There was a quietness in all his ways; 

His times were seasons and the changing green 
Of dawn to dusk. No hounding pack of days 
Snapped at the heels of him. His mind was clean 
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Jacob Trapp 


With spaciousness; his roots were anchored deep 
In elements of earth. The sun’s rays, 

The sure appointments that the seasons keep — 

Their calm discernment when to sow and reap, 
The earth’s imperviousness to praise, 

Had bred a quietness in all his ways. 


NIGHT WISH 


Dream, my love, of lovely things: 
Shadows soft as down of wings, 


Shadows cool with comfortings. 


Go lightly, love, as shadows go: 
So softly falls their touch they show 
No mark upon the drifted snow. 


Sleep, my love, as shadows sleep: 
When unpursued of light they keep 
Their rest in darkness folded deep .. . 


Sleep, my love, as shadows sleep. 


Jacob Trapp 
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PROSPECTS 


PERSPECTIVE 


The world is at my feet, and from this hill 
The land goes smoothly out on either side 

In varying blocks of green. My mind is wide 
And quiet, like the land; my heart is still 
And solemn, like the sky. 


Am I at peace? 
Or am I just domesticated now? — ) 
My heart put out to pasture, like a cow; 
My thoughts set out to pick the ground, like geese 
I had a fancy that I liked to keep, 
A tendency to roam I would not still; 
I found the earth too solid for my feet. 
But homely beauty such as this is sleep 
To one beset. The unaccustomed thrill , 
Of being where I am is strangely sweet. 


CHANG! 


She had a window looking out to sea 

3ut liking better one that looked awa 

Across the land to where the village lay, 

She closed the shutters. Something was too free 
In what she saw, for her unchanging mind. 
The cliffs, and breakers, and the shifting sky 
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Betty Phillips 


To one who loved a glowing fire) the cry 
Of gulls. 


But now with this great thunder in her head, 
She felt a sudden need of alien sight 

And opened the stiff shutters. Then the light 
Of the grey sea came in. Something was dead 
That loved the fire and chose the village view; 
To her the sea was wonderful and new, 


And grey. 


SONNET TO THE SEA 


Whatever brief things go down beneath the snows, 
Dismissed from life before perennial spring, 
I love them not. What pity my heart knows 
Is pity alone for a weak human thing. 
But all my love goes like a ship to sea; 
; Dips in the sun with all my heart-sails shaking, 
And breasts the foam in rising. That in me 
Which bears the name of courage comes up, breaking 
The shining waters on the sturdy prow, 
Flinging them back! Whatever stricken ships 
Go creaking down, I find your favor now 
| And bear your bitter kiss upon my lips. 


One must go first, the lover or the love. 
I will lie glad and still, the sea above. 

Betty Phillips 
{137} 
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SPECULATION 


I 


The curled fern and the fronded redwood tree 
Were laid in sediment eons ago, 

Whether by wave of chance in that vast flow 
Of Time, or by design, is not for me 

Made clear or plausible. Theology 

Constructs a universe, willed, ordered so 

That man is end, God the First Cause. I know 
The massive records of geology. 


But though I walk upon the shrunken crust 

Or the dead rock; above the ancient coal 

And carbon that contains all sparkling fires, 

I am a thing apart, with will, with lust 

To learn the mystery of mind and soul, 

Why man grieves — loves — fears — conquers— and aspires. 


II 


We are forever shaken, always assailed 

By some dark dread, some vast invisible power — 
Or wonder, white and perfect as a flower, 

Or ours the sorrow of high hopes that failed. 

Ours is the bondage of some wisdom veiled: 

Between our birth and death is one brief hour 

In which eternity is held —a tower 

Swung toward the stars and by all storms assailed. 
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Edna Davis Romig 


We see toilers erect granite and steel 
To singing curves, to choiring parapet; 
We hear, from octaves built, such music as 
Must sweep the heart with rapture, make us kneel 
) In reverence; we live our dramas set 
To some great action. Yet we die like grass. 
Edna Davis Romig 


THIS SONG-SHOT HOUR 


This song-shot hour should hold me fast forever, 
A green door closed on my impermanence, 
The peace of tree and grass to cool my fever, 


And fold me in a fragrant somnolence. 


line be the rabbit’s bed in the wild clover, 
Let my throat throb to the quail’s rallying call, 
So intimately kin I will uncover 
The squirrel’s covert where the acorns fall. 


h I must leave with the lark’s speech unended, 


Lhoug 
, The rabbit sleep again in his own bed, 
I will return, as looked-for and befriended, 
And hear the words the lark has left unsaid. 
Alexander R. Schmidt 
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TWO POEMS 


THIS FRAGILE CHAIN 


The lovely are first to hear the call 
Of beauty — whipping the ground with eager fee 
They go. Little chains, fashioned of fear, are all 


‘o hold them by. And in the onrushing heat 


Of chase their supple limbs are 


And they are gone. Thus it must be, 
Unless, sitting on a hillside, with patient hands 
You remake with sturdier stuff this fragile chai | 
When next they hear a call from distant lands 
Let the new harness bite deep. If they know pain 
Its very bitterness shall prove stronger 
‘Than need for flight, and endure longer. 
THE MOLI 


lhe mole is digging in the ground, 
4 5 oe ey ey ee 
Through many ages he has found 


The darkness best. 


His ancestors, with eyes shut fast, 

Burrowed downward till at last 

They all grew blind. 
O small brown mole in quiet curled, 

Lie sleeping in your sunless world — 


A heavy rest. 
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Helen Stephens Seiffert 


Scuttle be yut never dart 
a = she 
Lo pause re) AA sky 1s there 


CALLIOPE MUSIC 


) : n listen all afterno eyes 
; 
un ears of yesterdays just past 
indful of cicada song, unmindful of the country’s 


hires Durning 


rp sweet smell of 





» edge of autumn, old men remember how they listened 
to calliope sound from show-boats on the river. 
th bare-footed boys and willow poles, sun- 


bright afternoons and sliver 
vhistled song, they are hearing how the piped music rang 
strils filled again with tang of prickly ash and bergamotte 
along the river’s shore, up and down. 
ndful of the humid heat, 
nscious only of the shrill beat 
calliope sound, this is their way into the long-done past, 
knowing this summer will be their last. 


August W. Derleth 
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A SHEAF OF FLUTES h 


WHEN WE HAVE BEEN AND HAVE RETURNED 


When we have been and have returned, 
(long journeys lit by flame and filament and moon, | ' 
on wheel and foot and wing and wire) 

have been and have returned 

and lie remembering our journeying, 


and dark and light around us fall, 
shadow and shade and glimmer and flare, } 
and the pallor of dimness drained through glass, 

around us falling the ight and the dark, 

we lie remembering our journeying - 


then curtain me from change and time, 
from dawns and settings and all farewells, 
from rain from wind from sound from blood 

Oh curtain me from change from time from change from 
time 

we have returned from journeying. 


CLARK STREET 


Clark street, clark street where are you going? 
I am lost now in the river in its way and in its flowing. 
We are going bent under dark and the vagueness of beer 
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Winston Ashley 


here, no there, not there, no here 


where whither here are we, O clark street, whither going? 


Here clark street they have left open the window 
and a hand lies light on the soot sill. 


We are going, and between wheels it is a kind of stillness 
of patience of dim profligacy — 
but they have left open one window. 
Clark, clark, clark, have we forgotten 
going all night with the way of the dark — 
} flowing oh going 
O clark, not forgetting 
the light at the corner with the broken globe. 
THEY THAT SAW YOU TOLD Mi 
} You were such a one as that one 
that they saw under water, 
clearer than sea water, 
bright white and clear, 
sea-born and foam-nurtured. 
You were such a one as that one 
that they saw toward evening, 
paler than that evening 
that was cold and pale, 
street-meshed, city-blinded. 
{143} 
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Such a one as that one 
that was hidden in flute-silence, 
Such a one as that one 
that was lost in the light, 
Such a one as that very one 
that moved with a lightness, 
and slept under silence, 
and lived among crowds. 


You are such a one as that one 
that they heard was dying, 
that lay somewhere dying, 
that was lately dead, 


short-lived and better at rest at last. 


1 were such a one. 


A DANCE LAST NIGHT NEXT DOOR } 


When they call all night, coming and leaving 
with sharp closing of car doors and shouts 

nd unseen dispersals, I hear these 

sitting alone or lying near sleep and between 
flatness and dreaming, | can tell 

they stand there by the lilac — two fellows 
swearing as they drink, making noises. 

At the gateway a fellow is with a girl- 


not any talk, when she laughed it was lovely, 
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lovely as the way she must be standing 
ed in the dark leaning against the gate-post, 
the whole bunch of them milling bunched 
with a concourse of swift noises on the pebbles 
ll their calling. ‘The moon shines in here, shines low 


straight through the room and up against the door 


SEPARATION 


g is like crystal or Damascus steel 
vord against, a mirror for the wor 
Reflecting all 1 s naked airy, rea 

e hy te host behind the banners furled 


ate f . 909 , : 
e black child in the woml 


a 
f 


: = a 
mother, the curse within the palm 


ae : salads 
smooth along my side, the stinking tomb 


lits in t hngers Of my noly wrat 

ng to cleave the mass} helm oI 

Or dig toe-holds to make a mountain path. 
and steel, tempered in cold despair, 


nat were once a pair. 


Winston Ashley 
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FRACTURE OF LIGHT | al 


SONG IN THE COLD SEASON 


December narrows our day to a thread of light: 

winter begins: the calendar’s page is turned: l 
the fox goes to earth: the owl descends: and the wind 

has shaped rain to crystal — no one changes the night. 7 


We shall not escape darkness: death is the end 

of our birth: a myth sharpens truth in our eyes, 

and water is melted to air and the fire dies out ) 
in wet ground; smoke drifts and the ashes ascend. 


Even the lengthening days, this increase of sun 
fuses a triple warning of wind and the snow; 

until it is unbound from ice, and the broken tree flowers - 

so, till the blue-white brook begins to run. 


And March lifts up the clear untarnished stalk — 
the hand gropes on the breast, rewinds the clock. 


VISION OF A WOMAN 


And once as the daylight drifted beyond the mountains, 
there on the grass by the temple, 

lily-buds grey in the sunrise, 
our hands shook, touched by a woman. 


We saw her stand above the architrave, 


the grass bend over, broken, where she passed 
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along the plain, and we watched her as she grew 


tall in the rain: 

her feet turned coral 
as she strode among the ruddy weeds; 
she tore a sullen laughter out of us 


and took our tongues away. 


The rain has followed us endlessly, 

quenching our fires, 

drifting over the mountains with the dayspring. 
Our garments are rotten, 

soaked with this falling of water; 

at night, when the sky clears, 


red weeds grow tall in the moonlight. 


MESSAGE FOUND IN A SKULL 


I am the last of the race, 

dying here in the sunlight, 
answering those who may question: 
this we have failed in, 

that we shall not return. 

And yet, as I look on this city, 


broken now, and in ruins, 


I say to the dead beside me 





and carve it deep on this ivory — 
ves, and yes, we have written the record, 


and words are engraved on this wind; 
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Samuel French Morse 
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) 
our hearts infested with loneliness, 
and our breath a drouth on the harvest, 
the dust of our longing polluted the water. 
But this much remember: 
that we have constructed this city, 
and with our own hands have we destroyed it, I 
that this ruin remains — 
the crossed bones lie stretched here upon this land, 


the highway cut to the sea, 
and the ferns springing up on the pavement. 
Samuel French Morse 


SOUL FOR TEARS 


What is it to be man? Sorrow’s the clue. 
The bird forgets the storm: but man is true 
to pain; he never can forget his birth. 


The worm forgets the anguishes of earth; 
the hornéd butterfly forgets the woe 
and wonder of her strange emerging throe. 
But humankind cannot forget its fears; 
as long as there is ever soul for tears, 
and an immortal being. 
Groff Conklin 


man is a hurt 
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LATCHED 


KIN 
Chese I see witl L dog’s eyes: 
The hunched cloud on a sunset rise 
Like a tawny cat with sickle claws; 
The eyes, nose, mouth a rabbit draws 
In the windy snow with its thimble track; 


1 


And the long moon burning, white on black. 


These I know as a dog knows: 
Disar iet ot the effluent rose ; 
The tingling leaf, compulsive musk 
Of shadowed deer on a track at dusk; 
And the mad command to break and go 


Inherent in the unscarred snow. 


ese I feel as a dog feels: 
Che fang keen at my nimble heels; 


And a low, sullen, secret hate 


For the leash and the whip and the latched gate. 

THE GLEANERS 
1D . ' : ; 
because i had no thougnt of dearth 

‘ 

l » wh its tread ’ 
Over the le igues of stony earth 
| elded Vy or da; 
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And now that I must glean again 
The dry, the thin, the slight, 

I find how ravenous has been 
Their silent appetite. 


Now they have left me not the least 
Unappetizing husk, 

And I must search from west to east 
And search from dawn till dusk. 


BREAK OF DAWN 


Since this scud of cloud and sky 
Will not last the dawn, 

Will but briefly point the high 
Way the winds have gone; 


Since so little here will fight 
Free of day and dust, 
1, of all once gay and bright 
Keep, because I must, 


This one moment in my heart, 
Sheltered with the few 

Fragile things that break apart 
Into rose and rue. 








| 








LAMENT IN SPRING 


Take back the leaf from the emblazoning air 
4 j 1 


And fold it close within its narrow shard; 


Or if you will, go beat the hedges bare, 





Darken the earth till it be cold and hard. 

Grind into dust the young green budding things 
Raised from the dust by wind and sun; and after 
Take from your lips their whispering freight of wings, 


ld break your heart with sudden laughter. 


Lest they snc 


) Better for earth to slumber, out of the rain — 


Out of the spring, as long as it can crust 


Itself and you against the treacherous pain 
| ape : , : 
} Of quickening life that towers in the dust; 


Tell your eyes to close on the rising glow, 
let your heart lie numb in the chilled snow. 


Edward W eismiller 











Edward Weismiller 
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PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES MV 


O POETS, and those interested in the art as it is toda) A 
and as it may develop in impending decades, I would 


recommend a close reading of certain articles in the Spring | 


Number of the Southern Review. This quarterly, not yet ‘ 
a year old, has already shown, as Mr. Zabel noted in his 
magazine review in April, “a competence almost wholly un- 
rivaled at the moment in American magazines.’’ Under the 
editorship of Charles Pipkin, Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren, it speaks not only for the new South, but for 





the more profound issues of American culture throughout 
our diversified sectional activities; and its probings under the 
more evident and popular aspects of our literature may serve 
to upset the complacent reign of New York’s shallow 


nalist-criticism over the more or less literate American mind. 


The Southern Review discusses public affairs as well as 
cultural; also it prints original stories and poems. Ou 
cialty being modern poetry, we are interested just now chi¢ 
in two critical articles of the review’s spring number: Jo 
Crowe Ransom’s essay, The Making of a Mc 
with digressions, of the "icc S esr poet we have recent! 
printed, George Marion O’Donnell his mind ar . 
poetry; and Donald Davidson’s review of rec¢ ( es 
by Samuel Loveman, Robert Nathan, Howard ] 
Fitzgerald, W. H. Auden with Christopher Ishe 
Robinson Jeffers. Also, there are points for dis 
W. R. Moses’ essay, ’achel Lindsay: Ferment of the 1 
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Mind; in Harris Downey’s Gerard Hopkins: A Study of 
Influences; and in John Gould Fletcher’s appreciation of 
Amy Lowell as a Herald of Imagism. 

The mention of Amy Lowell reminds me of her book o 
1917, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, which pre- 
sented, in pairs, as the forward-pointing influences, Robinson 
and Frost, Masters and Sandburg, Fletcher and H. D. The 
climax of her prophecy was imagism, as demonstrated by the 
third pair, although Fletcher was never, strictly speaking, an 
imagist. There were flagrant omissions from her summary, 
the most important being Ezra Pound, Eliot, Lindsay and 
herself; but taking the book as it stands, one must feel it 
almost as an antique, for the streams of tendency have not 
flowed serenely in appointed channels during the past twenty 
vears, but have taken their own course through the varied 
landscape of the art. 

The most evident tendency today among modern, or per- 
laps modernist, poets involves, as Mr. Ransom points out 
ncreased respect for the subject, and a certain spiritual 
loyalty and continuity in the poet’s aims. H 


1e says further: 
A 








\ poetry is modern when it is tortured, when it feels as if it 
come hard, when it is not facile, “spontaneous”; wl € 
worry so much about success in communication as about lit 
bject presented; and when, the object being individual, there 
$ natura mething in the poem which is private, over and above 
I vhich is public; when it strikes us instantly as serious, sincere 
s if it wer itable voice of generation, trying powerfully 
sca fr tellectualism h has nearly destroyed us. 
He proceeds to “rationalize” the change in his point of view: 
I know that I have progressed, or advanced, or decayed, from 
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a “dogmatic slumber” in which I contemned modernism and all its 
works, into a state of expectancy (which may be morbid) that is 
always predicting the turn a poem will take and rejecting the poem 
if it takes that turn; so that if the imagination of the poet does 
not leap, or modernize, I detest him. . . . I am led to the proposition 
that a little privacy, a little obscurity, is grateful sign of au- | 
thenticity in a poetry; and, conversely, that a poetry that is too 
easy will hardly do any longer, even if it is Shakespeare’s poetry. 


We must refer the reader to Mr. Ransom’s very able essa\ 
for details of his argument — his “advance or decay” from 
the “too easy” more-or-less Victorian preferences he began 
with to an exacting taste for the stricter keenly reasoned 
motives and methods of the present-day group he is exam- 
ining — a change which parallels the break from Elizabethan 
romanticism made by the seventeenth-century metaphysical 
poets. Although these modern metaphysicals learned a great 
deal from the imagists (rejection “of pretty or literary 
phrasing,” of unrealized ‘‘adjective epithets,” etc.) the change 
began, no doubt, with Eliot, one of tl 


1e poets whom Miss 
Lowell omitted although his Prufrock had appeared in 


Poetry two years before her Tendencies was published. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ransom, 


Most recent and contemporary poets of course do not escape; the 
are not modern. Mr. O’Donnell escapes, and is of the general com- 
pany to which Hart Crane belongs; Allen Tate; Robert Pen: 
Warren; William Butler Yeats, very largely; Mark Van Doren 
in his later and more interesting work; Wallace Stevens; Auden; 
Archibald MacLeish, who escapes though not into a very systemati 
or substantive experience; T. S. Eliot, who escapes in all possible 
ways, ... and, here and there many others 

The regular escape is hard to define just because it is a very 
broad road that is to be traveled; it is in fact only a direction 
and the points to be reached by traveling are not identifiabl: 
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nce. It requires of the poet such an assertion of the mind’s 
grity as is now marvelous in its rarity. The poet must find his 
ay back to those whole states of mind in which the world is 
originally experienced, and from which every pure intellectual 
achievement had to take its start. 

(We might pause to remind Mr. Ransom that tendencies 

; , ? , 

are tricky, as Miss Lowell’s example proves, and the future 


may wilfully lay out its own paths for poetic art. The meta- 


physicals may not have it all their own way — it is possible 
that even a bubble-sparkling simplicity may prove adroit 


enough to challenge the most sophisticated intellectual. The 
primitive bard who “originally experienced” his world with- 
out going to any trouble about it, did not have to “escape.” 
However, this is a digression. ) 

Donald Davidson’s review of books by the six poets above 
mentioned is in effect a corollary to Mr. Ransom’s propo- 
} 


sition. He takes as his text a complaint of present-day poets 





offered by F. Cudworth Flint in the winter number: 
They give us excellent lyrics, excellent narratives, excellent medi- 


| 


tations; but what our culture chiefly needs at present is an artistic 








al point, a center of unity, more formally evident than can be 
ied by a collection of short poems. We need a structure of 


art capable of appealing both to the simple and the learned. 





\MIr. Davidson longs for spiritual unity in the art, ex- 


‘ssed in poems of epic or dramatic magnitude. The pres- 





t poet “dislocated from his audience,” but 
S rom |! . He knows a great deal about 
aT a 
er, dictio and the like,” but 
cks a rhetoric which will tell him how and where to apply 


rms and techniques now available to his use. ... Any form, 
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or every form, has to do for any and every occasion. . . . The 
result is little short of anarchy. 

An anarchy of short poems, mostly lyrics excellently made 
but “dislocated” from life and all its swiftly moving world 
currents. To the Elizabethans, we are reminded, 

lyric poetry was not literature, as it is with us, but it was song, 
to be sung on the stage or in private circles or communally, and it 
did not occur to the Elizabethan lyrist to publish lyrics as books of 
poems. Furthermore, in spite of their competence in the lyric, the 
Elizabethans did not think of it as major poetry. Major poetry 
was dramatic and narrative poetry on the grand scale: an alle- 
gorical narrative, a play in verse (to be spoken rather than printed 
or epic with a mythological and historical framework. 

When poetry ceased to have “a happy and proper applica- 
tion to some occasion,’ when it became “fa matter of books 
and printing —a literary art, and only a literary art,” it 
lost its great prestige. 

And now that prestige is all worn out and gone. Poems have 
now no use except in books, They do not mean, but be. And people 
let them be. Nobody has any idea for what occasion any kind of 
poetry is appropriate, but Mr. Flint, who is not alone in his desire, 
calls for no-occasion to be replaced by large-occasion and plenty of 
it. 

How the bookishness of poetry is to be remedied, and 
the large occasion supplied, Mr. Davidson does not tell us, 
and nobody today can offer any convincing suggestion. The 
“obscure” and “tortured” poetry Mr. Ransom foresees seems 
hardly destined for a large occasion. I have looked forward 
to possibilities in the radio — perhaps the future will develop 
them, and out of them lead on to effective use of poetry for 
ethose “large occasions” which we all desire. Mr. Davidson 


complains, concerning the six books he is reviewing: 
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The one thing, therefore, which unites the group of volumes under 


consideration is that nobody can say precisely where and how their 
ems and their books attach to anything in the scheme of things 
call modern life; and the poets themselves hardly lay claim to 
more than a literary attachment, which we are likely to discover 
is also detachment. And if they differ, aside from certain broad 
differences of style and subject, it is in the degree to which they 





find application or occasion for their verse. 
Vachel Lindsay would have agreed with Mr. Davidson in 


longing for less bookishness in poetry. He believed in “the 


idience’’— always he solicited, and often got, its co-opera- 
tion, and made of his reading a “large occasion,’’ at least in 
the hearts of his auditors. Mr. Moses’ article on Lindsay and 
the ferment in his mind” says nothing of this fundamental 
aim, or of the poet’s essential disappointment in “the audi- 
ence,” the public response, which, more than anything else, 
ised the ferment. In other respects the article is shallow 
and unappreciative, the work of a man deaf to verbal music, 
who fumbles around with “irregular iambics and anapests”’ 
ind other rusty tools of an outworn prosody as useless and 
nscientific for the modern poet as astrology is for the modern 
astronomer. Mr. Moses has no ear for the Debussy-like 
tunes of The Chinese Nightingale, so expressive of the poem’s 
spiritual harmonies, or for the drum-beat surge of The 
Congo, or the slow dirge measures of T'he Eagle That Is 
Furgotten. His article of unsuccessful search for “the core 
of Lindsay’s poetry” is the only exception I feel bound to 
ke from appreciation of the extremely high standard thus 
maintained in the new Southern Review. HH. M. 
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REVIEWS 


BAUDELAIRE IN ENGLISH | 


1 


Flowers of Evil, from the French of Charles Baudelaire, 
by George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper 
& Bros. 

Had I not known the translators of Les Fleurs du Mal 
to be George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay, I should 
have opened this book with a certain dread. For the way 
of the translator is hard, what with the exigencies of rhyme 
and meter and handicaps arising from the differing of at- 
mosphere and words between nations, But having read and 
felt the beauty of their translations, I think that any review 
ot them must be inadequate. 

Miss Millay’s introductory chapters take the reader with 
her through her researches into the craft of the poet who 
translates, showing the rocks which she ran foul of in her 
own work of interpretation. She says, in speaking of het 
collaborator: 


I felt that, in this instance, between the French and American 
poets there was a real, though not necessarily complete, tempera- 
mental compatibility, which would make it possible for Mr. Dillon 
not only to understand and sympathize with the mood and point 
of view of many of the poems in the Fleurs du Mal, but even 
haps in some cases to re-create them ... I was not disappointed 
When I read Le Mort Joyeux, Le Léthé, Le Gout du Néant, Lesh 
PExamen de Minuit, De Profundis Clamavi as they appear 

' translation in this book, it seemed to me that the tortured 
idealistic spirit of Charles Baudelaire himself was in these En 
lines. 











Charles Baudelaire was born with twisted artistic im 
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pulses. Harlots, skeletons, death, fogs of the soul, debauch- 


ery, despair, macaberesque imaginings, are the themes which 
he transmuted into beauty. Beauty is not evoked by meas- 


urements. It may not be fitted into the clothes either of 


wholesomeness or insalubrity. Some of the poems are fear- 





ie, as, for instance, Mletamorphoses of the Vampire, done 
by Mr. Dillon into a masterly English poem. 

Opinions differ as to the value of translations. Professo: 
Miinsterberg said that he never read a translation of any 
work if he could possibly find that work in the original. I 


ieve that even those who think as he did would hail 





Flowers of Evil; for they are so fused with the very spirit 


idelaire, and their tonal finish so equals the soft French 





elision of consonants, that to read them in English is almost 


to read them in the original. The reader should not go 
through this book at one reading, but should pore over the 


poems a few at a time. Here is no attempt to constrain 
English into exact French meters; often thought takes its 
own form. Miss Millay tells us the statement that a 
translation cannot always be a rendering of word for word 
holds for all translations, and that this impossibility rises 
from the fact that certain words existing in one language 
do not exist in the other, and that either a French meaning 
} 


will not be absorbed by an English meaning, or that a line 


ust be filled out somehow. Mr. Dillon, more than Mis: 
l 


Millay, ‘fills out a line somehow,” with a thought which 


Baudelaire has suggested, but not uttered. ‘Take, in Lethe, 


the first stanza: 
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For I would plunge my fingers in your mane, 
And be a long time unremembering. 


And be a long time unremembering is a beautiful line; but 
Baudelaire never wrote it. And this, from //l-starred — 
here are the first two lines of the second stanza, as Baudelaire 
has them: 

Loin des sépultures célébres 

Vers un cimetiére isolé — 
And here they are as Mr. Dillon renders them: 


To a forsaken mound of clay 
Where no admirers ever come. 


Where no admirers ever come is purely Mr. Dillon’s line. 
But Miss Millay goes him one better in The Fleece, a line 
of which she translates: 

I long to take it in my fingers, tress by tress, 
whereas Baudelaire has it: 


Je la veux agiter dans l’air, comme un mouchoir (I would wave 
it in the air, like a handkerchief). 


Do they, perhaps, go too far in this? I think not. In a free 
translation to fill out a line with an added feeling or beauty 
in harmony with the original is permissible. And many of 
these are admittedly free translations. 

In Chapter III of her introduction Miss Millay speaks 
of Iil-starred, bringing up a subject which has always puzzled 
me — had Longfellow or Baudelaire first written the “‘fa- 
miliar lines’? ‘They were contemporaries, although Baude- 
laire was the younger of the two poets, Both were linguists. 
Miss Millay’s account of her coming upon notes in Baude- 


laire’s hand of 
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Art is long and time is fleetin 
and of 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
would seem to answer the question. Baudelaire took the 
lines from Longfellow and from Gray. But there are other 
lines in Ill-starred which are more than reminiscent, which 
are word for word Longfellow. Here is Longfellow: 


And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


And Baudelaire: 


Vers un cimetiére isolé 
Mon coeur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres. 


I give Mr. Dillon’s rendering of the whole stanza: 


To a forsaken mound of clay 
Where no admirers ever come, 

My heart, like an invisible drum, 
Goes beating a dead march all day. 


He must have noted the resemblance, yet Miss Millay does 


not call attention to it in mentioning the other larcenies. 
How could one poet have taken so unabashedly from an- 


other? But Baudelaire is known to have side-stepped in 


other directions — then why not have pilfered? It shows 





how careful one should be to destroy such evidences! 

Ihese translators make use of such phrases as “they did 
appear,” “there did I dwell,” “Dizzy by all they did re- 
lect,” and “ye” where Baudelaire himself has said “‘you,”’ etc. 


—a sign that, in an age of the tearing down of tradition, 
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the works of Time have not been utterly disregarded. For un 
language must remember. | po 
In Flowers of Evil a path has been opened for the blend- as 
ing of French and English poetry. Here are seventy-two | ve 
English translations not smelling at all of the dictionary he 
to quote any one of which would be an asset for a review, Si 
from the psychopathic The Rebel, or The Angelic One le 
where the translator has caught Baudelaire’s deep sympathy te 
for suffering humanity, to Maesta et Errabunda, which is di 
made into a memorable English poem by Mr. Dillon. And | 0 
Miss Millay’s The Litanies of Satan seems to come from a t 
dim chapel draped with black banners. 
To have made their own the spirit of the great Baude- 
laire is an achievement with which to reckon in considering . 
the output of two American poets. Let us hope that some- 
time this book will stand as an English Baudelaire, without 





the guide-book counterparts. 


biographic 


At the end of the volume is a cal note called | 
Charles Baudelaire, a Tragedy, in which Miss Millay in- 
troduces, as characters in the drama, the friends and con- 


temporaries of the poet. Agnes Lee Freer 
THE POET DICKINSON | 
Unpublished Poems, by Emily Dickinson. Edited by her niece, 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Hampson. 
Little Brown & Co. 
The poetry of Emily Dickinson, from the first collection 
up to the appearance of the current volume of hithert 
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unpublished poems, has been presented to the world less as 
poetic work issuing from the pen of a woman, and more 
as speech uttered by a sybil. The editors of the first three 
volumes (1890 onward) arranged the poems under the 
headings Life, Love, Nature, and Time and Eternity. The 
Single Hound: Poems of a Lifetime, published in 1914, still 
left the poems’ relation to the lifetime unexposed; the Cen- 
tenary Edition, published in 1931, and purporting, at that 
date, to be the complete poetic works, gave no hint as to the 
order of the poems in time. All this chronological obfusca- 
tion has gone on for forty years, in spite of the fact that, 
according to Mrs. odd, a perfectly feasible method of 

rangement is possible, based on the handwriting of three 


distinct periods. 


The oracle is, of course, ageless and unchanging; but Miss 
Dickinson was more tlian the god’s sounding-board. She was 
a poet, like other poets, and her work necessarily changed 

ith her life. Her greatest poems are written in a form, 
classical in its condensation, which she evolved for herself, 
and for the most part managed so skilfully that, in spite of 
its lack of technical range, it rarely failed to respond to the 
cemands put upon it by her eye and spirit. Her language too 
was her own, and ranges through poems which get their 
effects from the simplest as well as the most elaborate speech. 


And she was a woman who passed through a spiritual history 


so complicated, so intense, so at-times-triumphant, that the 


lack of any record of its course and its development is a 


1 


deprivation. But we lack histories of all three — form, 
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language, and spiritual development. If the present collec- 
tion has its moments of barrenness and meagreness, together 
with poems wherein we hear the great voice speaking in the 
dedicated tongue, we can blame its purely provisional ar- 
rangement. There are some poems that demand a setting 
in the poet’s life, in order to be intelligible, and that setting 
is not now, as it never has been, given to us. 

That great changes occurred in the poet’s personality is 
an incontrovertible fact; the most casual research reveals 
that the woman who wrote the letters from (roughly) 1857 
onward, was a totally different personality from the girl 
who wrote letters to her brother, full of gayety, freedom 
of spirit and young hopes, in the forties and beginning fifties. 
It was a personality so changed that the length of sustained 
thought is altered (the letters after 1857 are spasmodic: 
expressed ; the earlier letters moved in longer breaths). The 
characteristic all-embracing tenderness is still there, togethe: 
with the wit and the intellectual darting and daring. But 
the later letters are the expression of a nature that has b 
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shattered, and has come into itself after a healing process 
that has left it transformed. Whether this spiritual adjust- 
ment was continually broken down, and continually rebuilt 
we do not know. 

We do know that the dates 1854 and 1855 
assigned to the poems “‘Adventure most unto itself’ and 
“There is a solitude of space.” It is not incredible that these 
two poems, expressing the depths of spiritual power, we: 
written by a girl of twenty-four or twenty-five. It is extraor- 
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dinary that these poems, if they belong to those years, are 


rated by a period of three years only from the light- 





hearted doggerel, disguised as prose, written in letters to 
stin Dickinson. And faced with this amazing develop- 
ment, we ask, ““What then?” but the ground of reality, the 
sequence of development, is never under our feet. If we 
ider that these poems, so mature, written in superbly 
densed language, were indeed written by a girl hardly, 


~aned from youth’s green-sickness, and if 





we use them as a criterion, we can hazard a group of (early) 
*ms that resemble them in clarity and power. We come 
upon one or two such poems in the present volume, along 
h others in which the expression is shattered, obscure 
strange to little purpose. 
The infantile regression, traced down in psychological 


studies of Emily Dickinson’s life, certainly had become es- 





lished in her work by the time she made herself known 
to Colonel Higginson in 1862. She experienced great sor- 


> 


rows after that date. What poems came from them? What 





poems were written after her father’s death? Did style 

veer back and forth, from manner to manner, or did the two 

of poetry magnificently poised and certain, and child- 

, ‘ m ’ . “MITT ’ ° i¢ ‘ 1 art? 
shly arch run concurrently through her life and art 


question with which the scholar of the future can 
ps deal, after all the evidence is in. Opening this new 
‘tion, we come upon the perfect clairvoy ance, the perfect 
rdihood, the imaginative-intellectual flights that reach as 
lyric poetry has ever reached, and we come upon the 
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sentiment and the archness of the child. Both are the poet; 
both are important and gravely indicative; both should be 
embedded in a career free to the light and the far from 
spurious curiosity of the poet’s readers. Emily Dickinson 
should be given her weight, as a woman and an heroic in- 
dividual ; the leaves should not forever be allowed to rustle 
around the unaired darkness of the sybil’s cave. 


Louise Bogan 
FIRST MOVEMENT 


Poems, by Robert Fitzgerald. Arrow Editions, New York. 

At every turn Fitzgerald gives the impression of knowing 
what he is doing and where he is going. He has devoted 
himself to a definite method with an admirable but per- 
haps needlessly exclusive single-mindedness. As a result his 
book lacks the refreshing surprise that variety lends any- 
body’s page. But at the same time he avoids certain disas- 
ters and confusions to which the young poet is too often 
prone. Here is none of the nibbling at many uncongenial 
stylistic foods, none of the purblind groping that goes so 
far to damage most initial efforts. Here, instead, is the 
work of a man who is sensitively aware of his method and 
of his own temperament and who speaks with the tone of 
authority that is characteristic of the practiced. 

Fitzgerald seeks, like Pound and Eliot, to preserve and 
extend the stylistic discoveries of the Symbolists, to exploit, 
as did they, the artistic possibilities of the inner man, to 
record the adventures of a sensibility probing, as Valéry puts 
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it, the inexhaustible Self. On the way he has borrowed 
from his fellow-travelers, Eliot and Pound, certain familiar 
tricks of speech, and he exchanges with them pass-words and 
signals from which, through overuse, most of the magic has 
fled. But it is the French school that permits the most 
fruitful comparison, for Fitzgerald has in common with the 
Symbolists, and with Valéry in particular, at least one essen- 
tial characteristic, and that is the similarity apparent in their 
handling of imagery. Like Valéry’s, Fitzgerald’s imagery 
is pretty consistently static. His sensibility is most attracted 
objects in equilibrium. He seems most concerned with 
things before they go into action and with things which, 
after violent action, have come to rest. If there is move- 
ment, it seems to require no physical exertion: the figures 
go as those in dream. In these poems flames do not blaze, 
they glow; buds do not burst, they are carven, “living clearly 
on pure light, precarious dew.” ‘Though the poet’s lady 
walks, interest in her is centered in the fact that there is 
“brightness about her knees.” Even Time is as motionless 
as it may well be; it is “a cubist tune the dusk remembers, 
lake of dim planets.” ‘The world is seen through a mist in 
hich objects are vague and through which light and shadow 
slowly shift. 


In the ripe air the smoke puts up its t i 
Wavering to a consummate void. ‘The tra 
Slide and are piled. The voices, you and I, 
Lead counterpoint to microcosmic clatter 
Below our eyes and hands: 

Mirror melting in mirror a thousand ways.... 





Because the imagery is static, this kind of work is limited 


rage 
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to the evocation of states of being, frames of mind; it can- 
not attempt to present scenes of action so dear to a poet like 
Hopkins. While the poet whose imagery is largely motile 
tends toward the dramatic, and must therefore depend on 
experience that is common to many, the symbolist is re- 
quired to get his effects by arranging his images in designs 
shaped by moods independent of ready-made attitudes. 

The dangers inherent in this method are obvious. Per- 
haps the most insidious one is that which leads the poet to 
take too much for granted, to expect the reader to partici- 
pate in the creative act beyond his power. Fitzgerald errs 
in this when, as is frequently the case, he makes swift asso- 
ciational leaps and connections that are ordered by nothing 
more than his own feeling. Then there is the matter of 
needless exclusion. By concentrating his talents on things 
subjective, this poet misses the beauties of objective reality 
and the poetry native to idea and argument. Of course a 
poet cannot be everything, but it is one of his duties to be 
as much as possible. Fitzgerald is not, I believe, realizing 
his full powers. He could bring to the poetry of ideas a 
strength which, in these preposterous days, is so much needed. 

Another important danger is a technical one. The sym- 
bolist technique is most effectively employed over a short 
space. A long poem, unless reinforced by a structure of 
specific symbols, tends to become distended and thin. ‘This 
is true of this book’s single long poem, First Movement. 
Still another danger is the temptation to build consciously 
contrived forms. Chalk Portrait and Winter Quarters seem 
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to have been so created, and it is significant to add that they 
are also the most obviously derivative. 

This collection, however, has an interest quite apart from 
literary considerations, for in it one experiences a memorable 
pleasure in following the lead of a subtle mind. Moreover, it 
is a relief to encounter a poet so self-sufficient, so admirably 
restrained, in a time full of the blatant noise of garbled 
dogma and the thin squeals of unimportant despair. 


C. A. Millspaugh 
AMERICAN PRIMITIVES 


Fightery Dick and Other Poems: A Book of Free Ballads, 
by Derrick Norman Lehmer. Macmillan Company. 
Turkey in the Straw, A Book of American Ballads and 
Primitive Verse, by MacKinlay Kantor. Coward-McCann. 
W estering, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Yale Univ. Press. 
Derrick Norman Lehmer’s Fightery Dick and Other 
Poems must be praised as a piece of excellent craftsmanship. 
eight long dramatic ballads that make up the bulk of 
e book have been constructed with a studied simplicity 
succeeds perfectly in creating a “romantic” atmosphere, 
sketching in bold appropriate outline a series of stock char- 
ters, and bringing a “stirring” action to a more or less 
inevitable dénouement. Mr. Lehmer handles the traditional 
allad meter with easy competence, introducing variety and 
trength with nicely-balanced taste and skill. His suppleness 
power are revealed most strikingly, perhaps, in the 


broken lines of pregnant dialogue that form the sixth 
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section of The Ballad of the Brittle Tree. The stories 
themselves deal with pirates and witches, sword play and 
sorcery, true love and enchantment, aristocratic Richmond 
and Puritan Salem. It is all very much the stock in trade 
of Amy Lowell; indeed, these poems have much the same 
artificial excellence as Four Sides to a House or such com- 
parable masterpieces as Masefield’s Salt-W ater Ballads and 





Noyes’ The Highwayman. Although the divine spark that 
might have humanized their pretty and perfect play-acting 
é 


is not to be found, it would be ungenerous to grudge them 
t 


ie praise they deserve for being so adequately what they are. 

This is more than can be said for MacKinlay Kantor’s 
Turkey in the Straw. Here we find garrulous sentimentality 
making a bid for popularity, not in pleasant legitimate play, 
but in maudlin earnestness. Mr. Kantor exploits the pioneer 
and the Civil War veteran as quaint lovable old codgers 
and his undistinguished poets’-corner verse parades in loud ) 
and empty tones emotions that should be accorded di 


or silence. The result is a bad, vulgar book, which someho 
in spite of the intentionally democratic mediocrity of 
writing, manages to be pretentious. 
When we turn to Thomas Hornsby Ferril’s Westering 
it is to a more adult and serious piece of work than either: } 


of the other books. Mr. Ferril at least is interested in things 
that exist in real life and is concerned with ideas whicl 
however crudely grasped, are of vital interest to the Ameri 
can mind. With him criticism becomes possible, and 


I say that his poems seem vague and confused it is 
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more than a little regret, a feeling that emphasizes sharply 


h 


the fact that neither the virtues of Fightery Dick nor the 


vices of Turkey in the Straw seem so important. The chief 
defect in Westering is the lack of harmony between the 
simplicity of the thinking and feeling and the complexity 
ind obscurity of much of the expression. ‘The book is rep- 
resentative of the modern self-conscious sentimental interest 
in the American Past, viewed romantically as a time-space 
stage for the exhibition of the Heroic, the Simple, and the 
Strong working out a manifest destiny before a back-drop of 
pine-tree and mountain. The impermanence, pettiness, and 
squalor of man are set off against the stability, power, and 
beauty of the granite mountains in whose shadow he lives; 

haste, calculation, and divided aims of the new genera- 
tions are contrasted with the dignity, courage, and faith of 

e pioneers; scicnce is opposed to nature and romance. 


And within a bow-shot of where Louis Vasquez 
Strete 
The whole binomial theorem clattered down 
As something that would work all right until 
You tried to make its logic alter nature. 


ied out his buffalo robes on willow branches, 


] sal A 


‘he colloqui il flabbiness of the line } 


here seems the result 
‘f imitating Robert Frost’s simpler manner; frequently also 
Mr. Ferril has attempted to catch the vague, hesitant, sug- 
estive indirectness of the New England poet’s most pro- 

ind writing. The result is too frequently a curious con- 


lomeration of separate conceits, some hits and some misses, 


the whole effect of which is too much like target practice. 
When Mr. Ferril’s talent for suggestion and symbol finds 
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a dramatic situation that suits his particular oblique ap- 
proach it is able to create a ballad whose worth is far beyond 
the simple craftsmanship of Mr. Lehmer. The best poem 
in Westering is undoubtedly the vivid and poignant This 
Foreman, which has already received a good deal of well- 
merited attention as the winner of The Nation’s poetry 
prize some years ago. A. J. M. Smith 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Trial Balances, edited by Ann Winslow. Macmillan Co. 
Trial Balances contains groups of poems by thirty-two 
young poets and parallel notes by thirty-two critics. It is 
dificult to generalize about such an anthology. But the 
anthology suggests that the new poets should, as a whole, 
provoke more respect than the old critics. In the notes there 
is a great deal of muscle-bound shadow boxing; very few 
of the pieces illuminate the poems; usually the critic is too 
busy thinking about himself to think about the young poet 
in question. Most of the notes simmer down into a stew 
of pretentiousness, vague advice, sales-talk, or hedging. The 
critics who seem to be interested in what they are doing 
here are Marianne Moore, Malcolm Cowley, Wallace Stev- 
ens, Howard Baker, John Gould Fletcher, R. P. Blackmur, 
Allen Tate, Yvor Winters, and Horace Gregory. But this 
should occasion no surprise. No one of these critics puts 
the best foot forward in the note —there is, really, no 
chance for that — but each one does give some point of ref- 
erence for the reading of the poet in question; and what 
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they say is not reminiscent of blurbs or newspaper reviews. 

Trial Balances is probably a better anthology than could 
be compiled from the poetry of the “quality group” maga- 
zines over several years. This is not necessarily a cause for 
too much optimism about the future of poetry; though it 
might be an excuse for a certain degree of pessimism about 
the immediate past. It is probable that most of the poets 





in the present anthology will cease to write poetry; and that 
most of the others will achieve that variety of anonymous 


} deftness that will qualify them to become competitors of 
| some of the present group of sponsors. 

Deftness, that particular kind of deftness, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the anthology. It cannot be said that most 
of these writers are “imitating” any poet. There are few 
that can be said to be modelling themselves after Robinson, 
Eliot, Frost, Pound or anybody else. That is no reason to 

) predict anything about a change in taste or the development 
of a new school. And it is not necessarily a reason to con- 
gratulate the poets in question. As a matter of fact, the 
poets whose work shows most definitely the influence of other 
poets, seem by far the strongest and most promising. R. P. 
Blackmur, in his note on the poems by Clark Mills, has 
) given a fine statement of the basic aspect of the matter of 


mitation. “The process is collaborative in the deepest sense 
you work always with other men’s tools. . . . The me- 
ium is finally language impersonally conceived.” But from 
point of view of the education of the young poet the 
atter might be stated somewhat differently: by imitation 
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the young poet may discover, even by his own failure in 
imitation, the true meaning of a style, its relation to the 
poet’s theme, its proper limits. 

The most interesting poets in the anthology probably are 
T. C. Wilson, J. V. Cunningham, Don Stanford, William 
Moses, Muriel Rukeyser, Philip Horton, Milicent Lauben- 
heimer, Hortense Landauer, Ben Belitt, and Alfred Hayes. 
And these are the poets who have most definite affiliations 
with other poets, past and contemporary. These affiliations 
have, in most cases, been indicated by the writers of the 
critical notes. It has been pointed out that T. C. Wilson 
has been influenced by Pound, Hortense Landauer by Emily 
Dickinson, and Alfred Hayes by Hart Crane. Philip Horton, 
who is at present engaged in writing a biography of Crane, 
has also been strongly molded by Crane’s practice. It is 
probable that J. V. Cunningham and Don Stanford, who 
have been associated with Yvor Winters, have been influ- 
enced, not only by his critical theories, but also by his per- 
formance. Likewise, the perception and style of the work 
of William Moses seem to be conditioned by John Crowe 
Ransom’s poetry. And there are strong traces of the influ- 
ence of W. H. Auden in the work of Muriel Rukeyser. It 
is also probable that the attitude with which these poets have 
read the poets of the past has been fundamentally deter- 
mined by the contemporary models. These young poets, as 
I have said, are the most “imitative ;’ and they are, not too 
paradoxically, the most “original.” 


This may be clearer if one considers, for instance, the 
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1 group of poems by Robert Liddell Lowe and the accompany- 
s ing note by James Southall Wilson. Professor Wilson says: 

“The quality of his verse whether it be cryptic, or terse, or 
; of limpid beauty, is always his own. He does not echo other 
poets; there are no earmarks of a school.”’ That sounds very 


fine until one looks at a specimen or two: 

God’s hands, I think, are pale and cool 

As stars entangled in a pool, 

A lily’s flesh is not so white 

As they, nor is the fragile flight... . 
This sort of thing is decidedly not Mr. Lowe’s own. It is 
merely an imitation of something he read, perhaps in the 
Atlantic Monthly or Harper’s. It is simply that Mr. Lowe, 
a young man of talent, has been “imitating” the wrong stuff. 


Robert Penn Warren 


CORRESPONDENCE 
In her review of The Lindsay Biography \ast March, the 
editor referred to ‘‘those impromptu Portrry luncheons” 


of our first decade, 


“when the talk taught Lindsay more than 
all the books.” Mr. Masters, regretting the omission of 


these discussions from his book, sends the following 
LETTER TO HARRIET MONROE 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid!—heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle fame. 
Francis Beaumont 
In those days when the Muses visited 
The Onion River, and Smintheus with his lyre 
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Charmed rats and mice, and warmed with fire 
An age supplanting what was dead, 


What feasting at the Victor, where you presided 
Over the table of Italian food, 

Red wine, and where such talk ensued 

By life and verse provided! 

There Sandburg came, there Lindsay often roared 
His laughter, and Eunice Tietjens spun 

Fine argument, and Alice Henderson 

Some point of writing scored. 

There, unforseeing the sordid years which crowded 
With war those banquets of fellowship, 

We sat, the wine-cup to the lip, 

By not a sorrow clouded; 

Where Marjorie Seiffert joined us bright of cheek, 
Where Helen Hoyt, too, with her twinkling eyes, 
Where you, with talk that dignifies, 

Gathered, our hearts to speak; 

Where Irish, English poets, wondering, 

Traveled to see what voice had come 
To a land, a river which were dumb 

Until this spiritual Spring; 

Where learned lawyers, and tired amateurs, 
With unknown books out of Chicago’s thick 
Cold air which snuffed their wick, 

Sat in, to watch what freedom lures. 


And me! What words can tell the tale, make clear 
How law and duty, fear had hypnotized 

My powers, where poetry despised 

Had chained me year by yea 

Nor in such moments did we think upon 

The days of separation, change and death, 
When some would range, some lie beneath 
The inarticulate stone. 

Our ghosts are in that room still, there we sit 
As films of air; for what in memory stays 
As images exists; those wonder days 

No erasure can outwit. 
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We were as blossoms, being then plucked by time, 
Some to be saved a little season; some 
To wither, while always from that room 
Is odorous wafting of our rhyme; 
And always thought of you who strove to free 
The gift of song, who helped all poets pressed, 
Who gave to Lindsay means for rest, 
And eased his poverty. 
Edgar Lee Masters 


NEWS NOTES 


As we go to press, the annual Pulitzer awards of $1000 each are 


announced as follows: 
Poetry — Robert P. Tristram Cofhn, for Strange Holiness. 
Novel — H. L. Davis, for Honey in the Horn. 


7 
Drama — Robert E. Sherwood, for Idiot’s Delight. 
History — Andrew C. McLaughlin, for The Constitutional History 










ilph Barton Perry, for The hought and Charac- 





novel awa gives special pleasure to the editors of the 


magazine which first published work by Davis, back in 1919, and 


im the Levinson Prize for that earliest group of very dis- 





ruished poems 
. 


anh } 





Sherwood receives his award has b 


tor 








hi praised by New York critics, but has not yet been seen in 
Chica 
Mr. McLaughlin, who receives the history award for his inter- 
nd scholarly work, is professor emeritus of history at the 
l ty of Chicago. 
M t idmirable study of William James deserves any 
honor that may be given; but two biographies of poets made 
claim — Edgar Lee Masters’ life of Vachel Lindsay, and 
Damon’s of Amy Lowell. 


etry award, as happens too often, is the weak point again 


rently the Pulitzer poetry committee can’t detect the 








difference between good poetry and the fair-to-middling kind which 
has vainly attempted to exalt for the past three seasons. During 


umes of new poems were published by Robinson Jeffers, 
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Edgar Lee Masters, Waliace Stevens and Robert Penn Warren, 
not to mention certain extremists who would hardly be favored 
by committees. If the Pulitzer judges would ask some of the 
previous prize-winners to serve on their poetry committee — poets 
like Robert Frost, Edna Millay, Archibald MacLeish or George 
Dillon — such a fiasco as this 1936 award would be impossible. 

For our opinion of Mr. Coffin’s latest book we may refer our 
readers to Raymond Holden’s review in the issue of last January. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation of New York 
has announced its awards of fellowships for 1936, Fifty-nine were 
granted altogether, of which only 18 —the usual unjust and inade- 
quate proportion — went to creative workers, the other 41 going 
to scholars in research. Of the awards in the creative arts, five 
went to poets, three to playwrights, two to novelists, five to painters, 
two to sculptors, and one to a composer. The poets are almost 
entirely of the radical political persuasion and none has thus far 
done considerable work; they are Edward Doro of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and Kenneth Fearing, Jacob Hauser, Kenneth Patchen, and 
Isidor Schneider, all of New York (the last receiving a renewal of 
a previous grant). 


Alfred Edward Housman, author of The Shropshire Lad (1896) 
and Last Poems (1922), died on May ist, at the age of seventy- 
seven, in Cambridge, England. The austerity and severe selec- 
tion of Housman’s lyrics have long established his art as an achieve- 
ment of rare individuality in modern poetry. He served for many 
years as Professor of Latin in the Universities of London and 
Cambridge, editing the works of Juvenal, Lucan, and Manilius, and 
in 1933 presenting, as one of his few public offerings, a lecture on 
The Name and Nature of Poetry, giving a statement of his poetic 
principles, 

Transition, the famous international magazine formerly published 


in Paris and at The Hague, has moved to New York, there to be 


issued as a quarterly under its original founder and editor, Eugene 
Jolas, beginning its ninth year with the May issue. Within recent 
years Transition has devoted itself chiefly to the dubious cause 

the Revolution of the Word, but we trust it will spare a portion 


of its new American edition for the creative art and experimental 
writing that brought it a remarkable distinction in its Paris days 
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News Notes 


The Book of the Month Club will celebrate its tenth anniversary 
this year by granting four annual fellowships of $2500 each to 
“unrecognized authors.” These will be granted by a jury of 28 
judges. Complete details may be learned from the Club, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

A limited edition of five new poems by Marianne Moore has 
recently been issued, in exquisite form, by the Brendin Publishing 
Co., 26 Maiden Lane, London, England, 100 copies being for sale 
at two guineas each. The volume is called The Pangolin and 
Other Verse. 

A new volume of lyrics by Louise Bogan, the distinguished poet 
whose review of Emily Dickinson’s Unpublished Poems appears in 
this issue, is announced for autumn publication by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. It will be entitled The Sleeping Fury. 


Marion Strobel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell), of Chicago, is well 
known to our readers. She is the author of two books of verse, 
Once in a Blue Moon (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and Lost City 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) and of several novels. For five years she 
was associate editor of PoETry, resigning in 1925. Three years later 
she received our Guarantors Prize, and on Shakespeare’s birthday 

this year the Chicago Foundation for Literature gave her its 
1936 Award for Poetry. 

Mr. Jesse Stuart, of Fullerton, Ky., is the author of a book of 
verse, Man With a Bull-Tongue Plough, published in 1934 by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., and of a recent book of short stories which has been 
very favorably reviewed. In 1934 he received from Poetry the 
Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize of $100. 
Jay du Von, born in Moline in 1908, was a student in aca- 
west and east, in two London colleges and in the Sorbonne. 

one of the editors of The Left, a short-lived radical maga- 
zine published in Davenport, and is now living in Le Claire, Iowa. 





Mr. Groff Conklin has been living until recently in Chicago, but 
has now moved to New York. 

An unusual number of poets make their first appearance here 
in this issue: 

Mrs. Edna Davis Romig is associate professor of English in the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. She has published three books 


of verse through Dorrance & Co., and many articles in her specialty. 
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Mr. D. S. Savage is an English poet, still under twenty, resident 
in Enfield, Middlesex. 

Mr. George Allen, born in England, and educated at Rugby, 
Oxford, and Hamburg University, has been, for the last two years, 
“enjoying a Commonwealth Fellowship in Literature,” studying — 
chiefly Milton — at the Western Reserve College in Cleveland and 
of late at Harvard. 

Mr. Edward Weismiller, born in Wisconsin in 1915, has been 
of late a student in Cornell College at Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Mr. Alex R. Schmidt, who has appeared in many magazines, is 
in the insurance business in Piedmont, Cal. 

Rev. Jacob Trapp is a Unitarian minister in Salt Lake City. 

Miss Helen Seiffert, the daughter of Marjorie Allen Seiffert of 
Moline, Ill., is a member of the class of ’36 at Smith College. 

Mr. Winston Ashley, born in Neodesha, Wis., twenty years ago, 
is a student at the University of Chicago, where he won the Fiske 
Poetry Award in 1934. 

Mr. Samuel French Morse is, or recently has been, a student at 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, N. H. Mr. August W. Derleth 
lives in Sauk City, Wis.; Miss Betty Phillips in St. Louis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Light of the Years, by Grace Noll Crowell. Harper & Bros. 

A Pamphlet of Sonnets, by Charles Henri Ford. Caravel Press, 
Majorca. 

The Candle Burns, by Katharine Carasso. Henry Harrison. 

Out of lowa, by VanMeter Ames, Henry Harrison. 

Frail Fragment, by Jerry Glason. Henry Harrison. 

I've Never Been to Winkle, by Vilda Sauvage Owens. Henry 
Harrison. 

Heures Intactes, by Celine Arnauld. Les Cahiers du Journal des 
Poétes, Bruxelles. 

Anthologie Celine Arnauld — Morceaux Choisis de 1919 a 1935 
Les Cahiers du Journal des Poétes. 
PROSE AND A TRANSLATION: 

Armand Godoy, Poéte Catholique, by Andre Devaux. Au Sans 
Pareil, Paris. 

Flowers of Evil, from the French of Charles Baudelaire, by George 
Diilen and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & B: 
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THE CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review 
EDITED BY T. S. ELIOT 


The Criterion, ‘which continues to preserve its supremacy 
among English liter rary periodicals’ (see The Spectator of 
November 1, 1935), is now in its fourteenth year of exist- 
ence. Edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot, it has been, from the 
beginning, a meeting-place for creative writers, serious critics, 
intelligent readers. In its pages, as nowhere else, is made a 
continuous effort to apply, in the field of literature, principles 


which have their bearing also upon politics and ethics. 


A magazine, of this kind, under the direction of such an 
editor, and drawing its contributions from English and 
foreign writers of the first order, could not fail to exercise 
a great influence upon contemporary thought. Unsuspected 
at first, except by a very few, the strength and importance 
of that influence is now beginning to be evident to the 
yeneral reader. We invite him to become a subscriber to The 
Criterion for a year, and to test for himself the nature and 
quality of the service which it is rendering to his generation. 

The Criterion is published quarterly, in January, April, 
July and October. A large proportion of its space is devoted 
to Der neat the most important books of the quarter. A 
' ble feature of the review is the Chronicle of Foreign 


Pe ils. Critical accounts are given, from time to time, 
of recent developments in art and music, and of literary 
movements in foreign countries. i. contributions in 
ecent numbers have been made by W. B. Yeats, T. * 
Beachcroft, Frederic Prokosch, James Hasler Herbert Read 


Roger Hinks, Ezra Pound, Michael Roberts, Conrad Aiken, 
3onamy Dobrée, Charles Mauron, T. S. Eliot and many 


gry 2 4 
SU or SUS. per annum. 


j 


other distinguished writers. $ 
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Poetry Magaxzne 


Always interested in fostering the publication of 
poetry by young writers, is pleased to introduce 
to its readers: 


COLLEGE VERSE 


Published by the College Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica—Berkeley, California. 


Chapters of this society are active at twenty-five 
leading universities. 


Awards for lyric and narrative poetry and for 
poems with social content are offered monthly 
and annually. 


AS AN INTRODUCTION OFFER, WE ARE GIVING 


A combination subscription to Poetry Magazine 
and College Verse at $4.00. 


(Poetry Magazine is regularly $3.00 a year) 
(College Verse is regularly $2.00 a year) 


ORDER BLANK 
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232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me one year's subscription to POETRY MAGAZINE 
and one year's subscription to College Verse. Inclosed find 
$4.00 to pay for both publications. 
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